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LATIN CLUB LUNCHEON 

Nineteenth fleeting: of the Latin Club— Nov 10, 1906 

Mr J Edmund Barss of The Hotchkiss 
School will address the club on the subject: 
"The Teaching of Latin Prose Composition", 
at the Hotel Marlborough, Thirty-sixth Street 
and Broadway, New York City. We shall sit 
down promptly at 12 M. Seats will be re- 
served for those holding tickets (see announce- 
ment regarding tickets on p i), others should 
be sure to notify THE LATIN LEAFLET, 
254 So 9th Street, Brooklyn, by postal card, 
if intending to be present. ATTEND TO 
THIS MATTER NOW. 

DACTYLIC HEXAMETER VERSES ENDING 
IN MONOSYLLABLES 

The occurrence of monosyllables at the end 
of hexameter verses receives special notice in 
the. grammars, as they are held to indicate spe- 
cial feeling or surprise. The fact that one line 
from Horace, A P 139 parturient montes 
nascetur ridiculus mus is generally advanced 
as proof of the statement might of itself lead 
one to suspect the validity of the statement, 
especially when it is taken into account that 
the surprise from this line is due not to the 
ending but to its content, the steep descent 
from the awe inspiring mountains to the 
mouse. There would be, barring the weaker 
force of the adjective, the same surprise in the 
thought if it had been given in the plural 
Montes parturient nascentur mures agrestes, 
and the surprise supposed to be vested in the 
monosyllable would be transferred to the fifth 
foot if, instead of mus, we should read mons 
Montes parturient nascetur saxosus (or Cau- 
casius) mons. The Ars Poetica line at least 
does not seem to be able to carry the inference 
based on it, but at least there is furnished a 
subject for investigation. 

At the outset we are met by the fact that 
while monosyllables are well represented 
among the adverbs, conjunctions and preposi- 
tions, of monosyllabic verb forms there are 
only a few imperatives, the nominative of the 
present participle, and the singular and third 
plural present indicative and subjunctive of 
a few verbs. There is a larger number of 



monosyllabic nouns in the nominative, but 
most of them become dissyllabic in the other 
cases. While some of these verbal and noun 
forms are among the most common in use, the 
comparative infrequency of such forms would 
prevent a very large proportion of the lines 
from ending in them. As they can stand at 
any point in the line, we might reasonably ex- 
pect about one-fifteenth of them at the end of 
the hexameter. This is just about the propor- 
tion of occurrences at the end of lines in the 
Aeneid, judging by the first three books, so 
that for this work the monosyllabic noun end- 
ing may be taken as a purely incidental 
feature. 

Nouns occur most frequently at the end, not 
taking into consideration the occurrences of 
est where the final syllable of the preceding? 
word is elided. The est in such instances can 
be taken as an enclitic and has no bearing on 
the present discussion. Next to the nouns 
come the pronouns, as in IV 314 tuam te; 
occasionally a verb, e g VII 310 non sunt, XII 
231 hi sunt, and at times est preceded by a 
consonant, as in VI 346 fides est; VIII 400 
mens est. In a few instances a monosyllabic 
particle is used: II 217 et iam, II 355 lupi ceu, 
III 695 and IV 224 qui nunc, VII 643 iam 
turn, IX 57 atque hue, IX 440 atque hinc, 
XII 526 nunc, nunc. 

The monosyllabic endings in Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses do not resemble those in the 
Aeneid. Of nouns there are only a few: V 
573 sacer fons, VII 663 iubar aureus extul- 
erat sol, VIII 359 vulnificus sus, XIII 569 et 
ex re, XIV 515 semicaper Pan, and in the 
doublet XV 30 31 Candidus Oceano nitidum 
caput abdiderat sol, Et caput extulerat den- 
sissima sidereum nox, in each line a preceding 
adjective anticipating the noun at the end of 
line, and the element of surprise is altogether 
lacking. The verbs, for the most part forms 
of sum, are in more than a third of the occur- 
rences preceded by non. The particles are 
generally si or non and do not include any of 
those placed at the end of lines by Vergil. 
The personal and the relative pronouns occur 
with about the same frequency. 

In the Satires and Epistles of Horace mono- 
syllables of all kinds are used at the end of 
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lines, and much more freely than in Vergil 
and Ovid, so that any conclusion based on 
their usage does not apply to Horace. He has 
on an average a monosyllabic ending for every 
twelve lines, while in Sat i 4 there are thirty 
such endings in 143 lines; and even the sedate 
Ars Poetica has on the average one for every 
16.4 lines. The personal character of these 
poems will account for more pronouns than 
nouns at the end of lines, but not for a larger 
number of particles. So numerous are the 
occuirences that we must consider them as 
merely incidental to the general method of 
sentence organization, and the difference in 
frequency is due to different organization. 

Sidney Lanier, "The Science of English 
Verse" p 90-91, emphasizes the fact that "in 
his earlier works Shakespeare used the end- 
stopped line almost exclusively, while in his 
later works he used a much greater propor- 
tion of run-on lines; and this progress from 
the stiff versification of the inexorably end- 
stopped line to the freer and richer rhythms of 
the run-on line would seem to be clearly an 
accompaniment of a parallel growth in 
Shakespeare's whole nature from the limited 
views of his earlier manhood to the wise and 
large freedom of his maturity". It is the 
presence of run-on lines in these authors 
which largely accounts for the monosyllable at 
the end. If every verse were end-stopped we 
should expect at the end only verbs and 
occasionally a noun or pronoun. Under such 
conditions all introductory material and the 
nominatives generally would be near the be- 
ginning. But when sentences begin within a 
line, and run on we may expect words of any 
class at the end. Some examples from Hor- 
ace Sat 1 4 will illustrate this : 3 quod malus 
ac fur Quod moechus foret ; 14 accipe, si vis, 
Accipiam ; 23 timentis ob hanc rem, Quod sunt 
quos ; 41 neque si quis scribat, uti nos Ser- 
moni propiora; 56 his, ego quae nunc, Olim 
quae scripsit Lucilius; 57 eripias si Tempora; 
67 at bene si quis Et vivat. The broken sen- 
tences in Horace due to conversation increase 
the chances for monosyllables at the end, but 
in Vergil and Ovid the normal sentence is of 
goodly proportions. While a few of these of 
three or four lines in length end in mono- 
syllables, so too do many part-line sentences, 
or those beginning in the lines, as Vergil 1 yy 
mihi iussa capessere fas est, II 163 impius ex 
quo Tydides, II 355 inde lupi ceu Raptores, 
VI 346 en haec promissa fides est, VII 3J10 
quod si mea numina non sunt Magna satis, IX 



532 evertere opum vi Certabant, X 9 quis 
metus aut hos Aut hos, X 228 Vigilasne, deum 
gens, Aenea?, X 231 perfidus ut nos Prae- 
cipites. Similar illustrations may be given 
from Ovid: IV 132 haeret an haec sit, IV 593 
cur non Me quoque?, V 65 quo plus Invidiae 
quam laudis habes, VIII 55 quam sin Pro- 
ditione potens, VIII 65 quis enim tam dirus, 
ut in te Dirigere . . . audat, VIII 11 1 
nee te data munera nee te Noster amor movit, 
IX s nee tam Turpe fuit vinci. 

A sentence extending through several lines 
may have a monosyllable at the end, as Vergil 
III 389-393 J Ovid Met VIII 357-361 ; Horace 
A P 270-274, but usually such an ending is 
found in broken sentences and run-on lines. 
The great mass of the monosyllables are with- 
out emotional content whether considered in 
themselves or in comparison with their en- 
vironment, and while into some we may read 
heightened feeling, the position of most of 
them at the end is due solely to the sentence 
current. 

R B STEELE 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 

THE LATIN CLUB LUNCHEONS FOR 1906-7 

The Latin Club Luncheons for 1906-7 will be 
under the management of The Latin Leaflet, and will 
be held at the Marlborough the same as last year. 
We shall have a private dining room with ample seat- 
ing capacity, well ventilated and away from the 
noise. To members of the Club only, the price of 
a ticket for the three luncheons of the year will be 
$2.00; for two luncheons, $1.50, providing the tickets 
are purchased in advance of the date for the first 
luncheon, since the tickets will be required for ad- 
mission to the dining-room. These tickets will not 
be transferable. Fifty cents will be refunded for 
each luncheon unattended, providing notice is sent 
to The Leaflet at least two days before the date of 
any luncheon. Please remember this point and get 
it straight. You are therefore running no risk in 
buying a season ticket. Anyone may secure a ticket 
for a single luncheon for $1.00. These tickets can 
be secured from The Latin Leaflet, 254 So 9th St, 
Brooklyn, or from any of the representatives of the 
various schools on the Editorial Committee given on 
p 3 of this number of The Leaflet. Please send in 
your orders early, so that we may take time by the 
forelock. The dates are already known: Nov 10, 
1906 with Mr J Edmund Barss as speaker on the 
subject, "The Teaching of Latin Prose Composi- 
tion"; Feb 9, 1907 with Superintendent William H 
Maxwell as speaker on the subject, "The Transla- 
tion of Latin into English"; May 11, 1907 with Pro- 
fessor Harry Barnes Ward of Hamilton College on a 
subject to be announced later. The day is Saturday 
and the hour is 12 M with adjournment at 2 P M, 
thus leaving the afternoon free for other engage- 
ments.. You. know what these Latin Club Luncheons 
are. They are recognized as the best things in New 
York. 



